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lately to be seen about one hundred masterpieces of what is commonly 
considered a lost art — line-engraving as practiced during the last 
three centuries. Photography seems to have ended the day of 
engraving. And yet it needed but a brief look through these beau- 
tiful prints of Visscher, Nanteuil, Edelinck, Drevet, and Blooteling, 
to mention but a few of the greatest, to realize how incomparably 
finer this work of two and even three hundred years ago is than any- 
thing done to-day and called engraving. 

J> At the Katz Gallery, Columbus Avenue near Seventy-fifth Street, 
New York, where for years the specialty has been good American 
pictures, there was lately upon exhibition a large Inness, a view of 
Perugia from the heights above the Tiber, painted in Rome in 1872, 
that is a good example of the artist's style before he found that color 
meant everything to him, and the mere physical features of a land- 
scape but very little. At the same time, the picture shows in its 
suggestion of depth and a certain glow in the atmosphere beyond the 
hills something of the mature Inness. The picture was bought from 
the artist's easel by the late William Hooper of Cincinnati, and was 
shown at the London Royal Academy exhibition of 1872. 

GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 

Glowing possibilities, which would make glad the heart of every 
art lover in the country, are promised by the election of Sir Caspar 
Purdon Clarke as director of that highly prized treasure of the 
metropolis — the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Sir Purdon, as he is 
called abroad, is director of the arts department of the famous South 
Kensington Museum in London* and his selection was made from 
something more than a hundred applicants for the position, including 
candidates not only from this country, but from all sections of 
Europe, at a meeting at the residence of J. P. Morgan, president of 
the museum. The vote was unanimous, after the special committee 
appointed to secure a director had reported that they had been able 
to induce Sir Purdon to accept the position for life at approximately 
the same salary that was paid to General Di Cesnola, which is under- 
stood to have been $15,000 a year. 

J- Among the exhibits of high-grade papers at the St. Louis World's 
Fair were displays from France, Germany, Japan, and Italy, and 
many fine papers were shown, but they scarcely compared favorably 
with the products of the American manufacturers. The use of Ameri- 
can papers among the artists of the country has been noticeably upon 
the increase during the past few years, and a concern that has per- 
haps been most instrumental in bringing about this change is the 
Mittineague Paper Company of Mittineague, Massachusetts, manu- 
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facturers of the Strathmore artist papers. They early realized the 
possibility of good drawing-paper being made in this country, and 
after a rather hard, up-hill fight against the foreign grades, have 
been able to convince the artist public that the United States can 
produce as good if not better stock than that imported. The 
International Jury of Awards, composed of some of the leading 
paper experts of the world gave the grand prize, the highest award, 
to the Mittineague company, which is a great honor for so young 
a concern. This is the second time it has received the highest award, 
being given the gold medal at the Pan-American Exposition. 
«* Over five hundred sales were made from the United States section 
of the fine arts department at the St. Louis Fair. This total exceeds 
the combined sales of all the foreign art sections. 

«* It was gratifying to many persons that Harvard University gave 
official recognition at its commencement to American pottery by 
conferring the honorary degree of master of arts upon William Watts 
Taylor, "Sympathetic and successful promoter of a highly artistic 
craft, manager of the Rookwood Pottery, the best American contri- 
bution to ceramic art." 

«* The organization of the Arts and Crafts Society was recently 
completed at the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City. The society has a 
charter membership numbering twenty-five. The officers elected: 
Edward T. Wilder, president; Fred Lyman, vice-president; Mrs. 
Noble Fuller, second vice-president; Mrs. Mark Gerard, recording 
secretary; Miss Minnie Ward, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Frank 
Burnap, treasurer; and Mrs. George Mathews, Alfred Gregory, and 
Mrs. A. J. MacDonald, executive board. 

ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 

The New Gallery, London, has again become a stronghold of 
art, and already rivals the Academy in influence. The International 
Society, under the presidency of M. Auguste Rodin, has disarmed 
prejudice and attracted public support, and its winter shows are the 
most interesting of the year. Not only are French, German, Italian, 
and American sculptors, painters, and engravers enabled to exhibit 
their work to the best advantage, but English and Scottish artists 
receive the impulses of creative power and breadth of style, and 
breaking away from habits and conventions, regain their individuality 
and freedom. The foreign work was less noticeable this year than 
it was a year ago, when M. Rodin's sculpture and M. Besnard's 
paintings were conspicuous features, but there was a marked improve- 
ment in the English exhibits. This is a most encouraging proof of 
the educational value of the society's work in London. The most 



